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ABSTRACT 

In the ongoing debate over whether or what sort of 
mu 1 1 i c u 1 1 u r a 1 i sin s h pii_l d be p r o v i d ed_ by s c h o o 1 s , , th e _o r i g i n. , - - ^ 
evolution, and rhetorical function of the basic term *'culture^^ have 
been unwisely neglected* The 19th century notion of "culture" implied 
a process of growth and development, of culturing an organism, or of 
the human organism becoming cultured. Educators must resurrect and 
maintain that dynamic imagery in their research and theory, rather 
than becoming imprisoned in a language of stasis. As a corollary, 
discussions of cultures or civilizations should be more explicit 
about what is inherited or borrowed versus a possibly unique 
synthesis. A weakness of the multicultural argument is that it 
ignores the fact that "Western civilization" incorporates so much 
more than the traditions of Europe and North America. As 
communication, commerce, and political and military relationships 
unite the peoples of the Earth into a global village, it is of 
diminishing educational utility to continue with the anthropological 
model of a plurality of separate and distinct, integrated cultures. 
When elaborated into the curricular rhetoric of "multicultural ism, " 
this model may express a struggle for political empowerment, but it 
has no relevance to the historical realities of the development of 
world civilization. A sounder approach sees a historical sequence of 
ecumenes , areas of culture contact and exchange that produced 
cultural efflorescence, and returns to the notion of culturing 
through education. (SV) 
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ABSTRACT 



In the ongoing debates over whether or what sort of 
multicultural is m should be curricularly provided, the 
o r i g i n , e vo 1 u t i on , and , rhe t o r i ca 1 _ f u n c:t_i_on o f t he_ basic 
term "culture," has been unwisely neglected* Having been 
accepted as a key term of anthropological discourse, the 
term conveys sufficient authority to misdirect political- 
educational energies. Viewing humanity historically, it 
is sounder to think in terms of an ecumene « and 
educationally, to return to the notion of cul turing ♦ 



now CULTURE MISDIRECTS MULTICULTURALISM 



"Trad i L ) oiia] Culture" is increasingly 
recognized to be more an invention 
constructed for contemporary purposes than a 
stable heritage handed on from the past 
(Hanson 1989: 890 ) . 

In complex societies, the many m ic rocu 1 tu res 
and even mac rocul tures Lhey comprise are 
inevitably the subject matter of social and 
political manipulation ( Goodenough 1987:95). 

Introduc t ion ; Some Meanini^ s of "Cult urr- ^ 

As a ci'ucial term of anthropo log j c al discourse, culture 
has been under recent attack. Influential critics within 
the anthropological discipline have ai^ued that not only is 
it is theoretically imprecise, but thai it obscures the 
process and data of fiel(i r^s^^arch (;is well as the power 
relation between fieldworker and host peoples).^ In 
ignorance of, or i nd i f f e re n(.c to, this conce|»tual critique, 
elsewhere in the brick and ivory towers, conflicts rage 
precisely about the relationship of "<ultnre" to the school 
curriculum* On the one side are thor.i- wlio advocate what 
they perceive as a traditional curriculum based upon "the 
canon" of Western "higli «"'jMure" ( ep i t oin i ^'.ed by Socr-ates, 
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Sophocles, St AugusUine, and Shakespeare), while pitted 

against them are tliose w})o advocate a "multicultural 

approacli" that attempts radically to expand and all^ei* the 

canon of foundational texts, by including representation 

from a variety of cultures and c i v i 1 i zat i ons , as well as a 

2 

greater representation of women. So, an initial irony is 
that the term culture that now is being scrutinized 

suspiciously by a number of influential anthropologists 
should have become the focal point of- .-i major educational -^^ 
and political-educational ~~ debate. A further irony is 
that school systems which have opted for the multicultural 
approach are finding it difficult t.c^ implement, because to 
quote Lhe New York Times (18 sept ^1: B7 ) the teachers 

lack the training and tlie curricular mairT ials Lo teach 
Islamic, Ming Chinese or Xzt. ec lii story 

In the face of this politico- scholastic conflict, my 
anthropological colleagues who rej^^ci "f ulture" do not seem 
to have found an altern^ii i \ «- ^liicli coinmarujs the consensual 
endorsement that once was enjoyed by \.h:i\ VcM^m and which 
provided a convenient guide for botl) enipirical researc li and 
theoretical analysis, while lending i 1 sr- I f «-asily to 
classroom instruction. Comparing their discussions witli 
that, say, of the ancrestral figure, Ktlw.i t ) 1^ Tvlor, it soems 
apparent that for all of his Victorian Inascvs and his 
ethnocentric assurance, he was more in touch with social 
realities than are they. So, one may 1 1 conclude that t.he 
various debates about culture and mul t i cu 1 tura 1 i sm are as 



confused terminological 1 y as they are politically exciting. 
But, I am going to argue tr.at this terminological confusion 
amidst educational and political conflict has been 
characteristic for many decades. The wojd ^'culture*' has a 
history of being enmmeshed in the debates and politics of 
the scholarly world. "Culture" has not been a neutral term 
that scholars could define freely so as to advance their 
investigations; on the contrary, the" term has reflected 
s-t^ro-n^d'i-f^f^e-re n&e s— e^^ — i d eo lag i c a 1 o p i n i on A - So , " one~ trh^me 
of this essay will be a very brief -- an overly brief -- 
review of the history of the term "culture" during the past 
century and a half. To the extent that T can allow myself 
the space, I am also going to be noting even more briefly 

some of the related concepts, in particular the concept 
of '^civilization" , and I shall be- contending that we might 
achieve clarity were we to follow the suggestion made by 
Alfred Kroeber, years ago, that we us*^ t.hp term, oikoumene , 
which he took from the classical Greek, IaiI whicli might in 
modern English simply be spelled as "ecurnene" . 

In order to highlight the historical confusion and also 
to indicate how it is that we ought to ccjnsider the usage of 
the term, ecumen e , I should like to reiniMl you of several 
incidents, from the history of Western scholarship and art. 
At the turn of the 19th century, in the i-eriod just before 
World-War-I, the great Gorman scholar, Max Weber, was 
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engaged in a comparative study of c i v i 1 i zat ions • In a 
fantastic exercise of scho lar sli ip , he examined traditional 
China, traditional India, ancient Judaism, classical Rome, 
medieval and modern Europe, and he tried then to 
characterise the way in which European civilization wac 
unique . He contended (1 920 ) that European civi 11 nation was 
peculiarly rat ional ; the German term "rational'* as he used 
it connoted being systematic and methodical epitomized by 
djput:)Xej:ije_nLtrLy_bjaakJceep-i n^^^^^ — a^s—be-i-ng-H^a-t-i-ona l — irn—a 

normative and esthetic sense. Among Weber's illustrations 
of rationality in European civilization was the development 
of the high art of painting, where over the centuries one 
could trace the painters' fascination with mastei-ing Ihc^ 
technique of visual perspective'; the craft of beini^ able 
to represent on a two-dimensional suiface a view in tliree 
dimensions, so that the flat surface tricks the eye into 
thinking it is seeing depth. (As indicative of the formal 
rationality of perspect.i ve , I miglit mention that Uiere also 
emerged a special subd isc ipl i ne of mathematics, "projective 
geometry," which [among other achievements] has formalized 
the rules of perspective, and whicl) then has beeri employed 
by architects, engineers, and draughtsmeni and is now built 
into special computer' programs for - s i t;n i edifices and 
objects . ) 

Paradoxically, in the same era when Weber was writing 
"Culture k Mult icunuraHsm" 4 



these words about Western rationality as manifested in its 
arts and architecture (and generally elsewhere), there were 
emerging a cadre of pa?aters who were tieating the craft of 
perspective as largely irrelevant; and a major stimulus to 
there so doing was the example of the graphic arts of east 
Asia -~ China, Korea, and Japan --which have relied on 
esthetic conventions lacking the organizing principle of 
perspective* So, at that point in Western esthetic history, 

the m ost esteemed, innovative , and i n f 1 u e_n_t_i_aj ^p^f pajLn_t.ex.s 

either minim iz^^ discarded a central technique 

that Weber judged had been paradigmatic for its high 
culture; instead, they embraced a technique native to a 
region quite distant, and not evidently "rational" in the 
Weberian sense. Moreover, shortly tlir- r»,^af te r , a leading 
cadre of painters and other plastic artists were so 
influenced by work from Africa that they moved in the 
direction which they called Surrealism: toward what they 
felt was psychic reality, rather than llie reality perceived 
by the mechanical optic of the rational observer. The 
influences of the plastic arts of Asia and Africa thus led 
the Leading artists to abandon the com orn with perspective, 
wViich Wnber had taken as a dist. in' t ivi- nianifestat itni of 
Western rational ity. 

Meanwhile, Western art has been moving into nonWestern 
countries. At the popular levels, the most influential form 
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has been cinema, and in music has been jazz and rock. While 
at the level of high culture, we are informed that the 
festival of "Mostly Mozart" , which had been a highlight of 
New York City in 1991, was so influential in Japan that a 
variety of objects (food, drinki toys) were being associated 
with Mozart. One could even order MozarL sake in some 
restaurants (New York Times 1991a). 

Of— G^u-r^&e~T — th-i-s— mavemeTit—of— i-trem^s— fr^am-arie rT^g~n:5iT~to 

another, from one culture or civilization to another, lias 
been noted and observed by scholars for centuries. E. B. 
Tylor, considered the father of Anthropology, took I li i s 
di f fusion of cultural items for granted, and made it one of 
the focal points of his research investigations (1873). 
Ruth Benedict, during her early years as a studont and 
disciple of Franz Boas, was initially so imi>ressed by the 
diffusion of traits among American Indian v»Gop]es that she 
felt that the individual cultures liad no integrity, but were 
each merely an aggregate or hodge-podge of cuJtur*al traits. 
She would then conclude her doctoral dissertation (Benedict 
1923: 84-85) by stating that "culture" was built of 
disparate elements, combined -dnd recombined. The notion 
that the result of this combi nat.or i a 1 pr'occss mit*ht Vjo "an 
organism functionally interrelated", Benedict label Ir-d a 
superstition. (Following her anthropolog i ca J colleague, 
Robert H Lewie, she might have quoted Gilbert and Sullivan 
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to the effect that culture was a thing of "shreds and 
patches.**) Yet, later, Benedict was to be so impressed by 
the esthetic unity of the way of life of each Indian people 
that she made of this the theme of her remarkably 
influential book, Patterns of Culture (1934).^ 

So, we perceive a tension between, on the one hand, a 
view that there is a social entity, called culture , 
ahaT^acire"r'irzreTi"b3^"~a t: henm fi"c [rrri~ry7"^and man i fest as^'a 
wholistic object that is distinctive in history and space, 
versus a view, on the other hand, that sees cultural traits, 
like movies, transistor radios, bicycles, and the 
appreciation of Mozart and surrealistic sculpture, as 
diffusing almost randomly over l\\o f.ice of the EarLli. Since 
I just referred to Max Weber on Western civilization, I will 
now note a central paradox in t.he work of this great and 
influential scholar. I have merit ioneti that Weber devoted 
much of his energies to characl c i' i z i several important 
civilized entities notably Ancient Isi^aeJ , Classical 
Rome, traditional China, traditional India, Medieval 
Europe and, as I indicated, in diviwing the comparison 
among these civilizations, he thought that iMii-opean 
civilization was uniquely ra.iJ_t?jltLl > I f riou , nno vstTc to 
continue the discussion with Webei- and ask of him the source 
of this rationality in Ev^ropo, he would have responded that 
it derived ultimately from the greal prophets of ancient 
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Israel, and that tlie rationality of their message had been 
brouglit to Europeans via Christianity, Yet, on thc^ other 
hand, Weber clearly perceived that as a religion, 
Christianity was not confined to Europe, but tJiat, i-ather, 
it was one of about a half dozen of what he labelled as 
world religions , and he devoted considerable ischolarly 
energies to describing the growth and impact of Judaism, 
Zoroastrianism, Christianity, Islam, and Buddhism. Now, 
w h a t—ma^ke-s — OF-l-d—re-lrtg-i-an^'^ — i-Trtro~ ^o"r~ld r"^'l"i"yL o n s t s 
precisely the fact that they are enthusiastically even 
aggressively proselytized, so that they do spread among the 
peoples of the Earth. So , here is an apparent. J runns i s Lency 
in the work of this great scholat : otV t.he one ham! > hf* 
thinks of the post-Exilic Hebj'ew pr'ophot s as pi carhiir^ a 
distinctive anti-magical message, whose overalJ ini|.»oil is 
toward the rational i zation of life; and t,hat, \' i a 
Christianity that message so i n f 1 uerireti the grov.i.i\ of 
European c i v i 1 i za t ior* that it becaine and hats bc-in peculiarly 
rational; yet, on the other hand, he must have beeri highly 
aware that the Hebrew Scriptures liad been in f J uen t i a 1 1 \ 
spread throughout tlie world by Christian mi ss ionai i es , and 
if their inner message was a I'at i ona 1 i >: i ng or* s > u-iiia t izing 
of the way a peoijle organizes ils 1 i f , t.hen Ihi s ffiCrt 
would not remain a distinctive charactcM ist.ic of European 
civilization. 

Let UK turn to some anthropological history. 

"Culture & Multicultural ism" 8 



TyJor's Noti on of "Cult.uro" 

Conventionally, when anthropologists present the 
history of "culture'*, tliey .l:)e^i n w i th the words used by 
Tylor to introduce a book which he titled, Pr inii t i ve Cul turc 
(first edition, 1871). What most of those who road Tylor's 
text do ncc perceive is that these words signalled a minor 
scholarly revolution: in Kuhn's phrase, a paradigm shift; 
and of equal significance a sociopolitical shift. Tylor's 

words ( 18 7 3/1958 : 1 ) : ; . 

Cul ture or Civil izat ion' , taken in its wide ethnographic 
sense, is that complex whole which includes knowledge, 
belief, art, morals, law, custom, and any other capabilities 
and habits acquired by man as m member of society. The 
condition of culture among tho vai'iovis societies of mankind, 
in so far as it is capable of be i r\g i nve s t i ^ ed on general 
principles, is a subject apt for the study of laws of human 
thought and action. On the uwo hand, Ihe uniformity which 
so largely pervades civil Li^al ion may be ascpil>ed, in great 
measure, to the uniform action of uniform ciuses; while on 
the other hand its various qrades may be regarded as stages 
of development or evolution, oacli the outcome-' of previous 
history, and about to do i t y proper part in shaping the 
history of the future. 

Earlier in that century, the worci "culture" had had a 
different meaning (Williams 1959). It signified what a person 
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did to assist the growth of i\n organism. So, one could speak of 
the culture of trees, sylviculture; or of the culture of dairy 
cattle; or, one could sin-ak of a g r i cxr Ll. Vio rt icu l.tu_re ; or 

one could speak of "physical cvilture" in oi-dor to describe the 
intentions and actions of a person who was trying to improve his 
or her body. Implicit in this usage Is the notion of an organism 
that could naturally grow and that in this instance someone is 
trying to facilitate or assist this growth; that facilitating 
person would be a cul t i vator , i.e. onc^ who cultivated trees, or 
p 1 a n t s , o r dairy cattle, or the body of a potential athlete. 
Correspondingly, a "cultured person" had undergone training so 
as to be well and harmoniously developtMl, fulfilling his or her 
potential i t ies • 

To keep this presentation fociissed, I am going to ignore the 
subsequent transformations in the British usage of the word 
"culture" and skip across the Channel to German institutions 
and ideals* Here in the early 19th century wc encounter the 
notion of "culture-history" ( Kultur^eschichtc ) , a t erm 
distinctively associated with the great German philosopher, G W F 
Hcgel, It was Hegel who asserted that the discipline of 
Philosophy was not just a timeless aggregate of profound 
thinkers, but rather that Philosophy had a history, which 
represented an unfolding and a development, a dialectical growth 
or progression. Hegel further contended that a similar 
dialectical development character i'Zed human civilization, which 
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for him had emerged fiom the ancient Greeks, and which in its 
essence was a development of the human spirit, of human beings 
coming to mature self consciousness. 

If one compares IIegel*s logical schema with that of Tylor, 
what one observes is t,hat Tylor- has taken the Hegelian notion of 
growth and development and moved it out of the spiritual realm 
into the social and practical realms, and he has also 

democratized it, so that all t,he Innnaii beings of the Earth are 

ft— — — ■ 

participants. We may recall that Karl Marx boasted that he had^ 

stood Hegel on his head; and, in fact, he had done so by changing 

Hegel's emphasis on the dialectic of the spirit to the dialectic 

of classes and the economy. In a siniil<\r fashion, half a century 

later, Tylor (1878) also stood Hegel on his head, but in this 

case, what Tylor emphasized were m;t economic classes but the 

basic characteristics of humanity, such as language and religion, 

and the set of basic discoveries, as tools, weapons, cloth, 

clothing, and the production of food. Thus, the elitist Germanic 

notion of Kultur underwent a sea change as it became foundational 

to the newly emerging British science of Anthropology, where it 

directed the attention of investigators to the basics of human 

social existence. 

"Culture" f or Boas and Benedict 

Franz Boas had been trai ned in Ge rmany . Shi f ti ng his 
academic discipline from Googr-aphy to Anthropology, and his 
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country from Germany to the U.S., he made of ''culture" not merely 
a central concept but a rhetor icaJ weapon. Among his principal 
antagonists were those wlio believed in the causal s i gni f icance o f 
race, or, as they also spoke, of b lood . During the 19th century, 
with the flourishing of a Social Darwinist ideology, the 
racialist orientation would ssemingly have been buttressed by a 
scientific vocabulary, and would then have provided a rhetoric 
for explaining the observable differences among groups of human 
beings. As a guiding hypothesis, Boas believed that these 
differences should be attributed t-ho environment, especially vthe 
social environment (but not excluding the biological environment, 
including such aspects fis basic nutrition). This political goal 
led him then to replace racial heredit\ by cu 1 tu re as the 
causally efficacious mechanism. 

The Tylorian notion of a unit.ar> luiman culture or 
civilization -- carried the political freight of" "grades" or 
"stages of development," and what Boas and yiis disciples chose to 
emphasize was cultural egal i tari an i sm , or, if you will, cultural 
relativism, which would not rank the peoples and societies of the 
world, but which would instead assume that each society embodied 
a unique set of values.' 

Let me rephrase the problem faced by the Boasians. As good 
empirical scientists, they had to recognize the remarkable 
differences among the peoples of the Earth, but they refused to 
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account for these differences on the conventional hereditary 
basis that these were the outcome of race or blood. One had 
instead to account for these differences in social (or other 
environmental) terms, and this would seem to lead toward Tyler's 
notion of "culture", except that that notion was unsatisfactory 
on two counts: first, it implied that Ihe peoples of the earth 
could be ranked or graded; second, it focussed on traits that 
could be and were easily diffused from one people to another, 
traits such as the bow and arrow^ or Ihe weaving of cloth. In 
this dile mma , Ru t h Be n e r 1 i c: L , l >o e t a i kI lui nmn i st y c ame t o _t he 
rescue of Ruth Benedict sc Lent i fie anthropologist. The Tylor,ian 
diffusionist model had led her to view the various groups of 
North American Indians as each havint* made an arbitrary choice of 
cultural items? so that each native culture was a combination of 
disparate elements ("shreds and patclies" ) . Instead, she now 
proposed an esthetic approach in which each Indian people 
appeared as if it were an object of fine art, possessing a unique 
integration. Even if the elements utilized in this work of art 
seemed to be common to other peoples, the form of integration 
made for a unique esthetic whole. Witliin this vision, it no 
longer mattered that both the Plains Indians and the Pueblo 
Indians shared the use of the horse and of the bow and arrow. 
Borrowing esthetic characterizations from the German philosopher, 
Friedrich Nietzsche, she could say that the Plains tribe had a 
Dionysian culture, whereas the Pueblo had an Apollonian culture, 
If someone had tried to rebul her characterizations by noting 
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that both sets of Indians had borrowed many traits from the 
invading Europeans, she could emphasize the wholistic 
integration. Or, if someone were to assert that a particular 
tribe seemed to lack that estJietic integration, she had a 
powerful response, namely that cultures were like organisms, or 
living works of art, so that if they were healthy they would be 
esthetical ly in teg rated , whi 1 e if they were es the t i call y 
disintegrated, then this demonstrated that they had been 
subjected to traumas and shoc:k. So, to symbolize this latter 
P0ss4rb-i-l-i-tr^y^ — she — ^ir^trroduc^d— htrr—book—wl-trh-'a— mxrr^^^ 

from a Digger Indian: "In the \)eginning God gave to each people 
a cup, a cup of clay; now our cup is broken." 

If a culture were clearly not integrated, this should not 
lead one to cast doubt on the theoretical utility of the concept 
of cultu re I but instead should lead one to empathize with a 
people whose way of life had been subjected to terrible 
stress. In noting this rhetorical ploy on the part of 
Benedict, I am not trying to dismiss the agony suffered by Indian 
peopl eS| but only to observe tliat this experiential distress 
should not deflect the analyst from rendering a judgement upon 
the adequacy or utility, of her concept of cul ture , as a multiple 
object, rather than as Tylor^s singular object. 

Multicultural i siQ] 

The political and educatiorial slogan of **mu 1 t i cu 1 tu ral ism'* 
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gains its substance from t[\e Boas-Benedict and general 
anthropological concept oT "culture". I see the rdlowing 
themes as conveyed, in " mu Hi cu 1 Lural i sni*' : 

1) Every child (and r-very person) is not only a 
participant in culture, but should be regarded as being 
the product of a particular culture. The vision is of 
a one-to-one relalionship between child and culture. 



2. Given then thaL the child at school age is already 

~a'~p^rtlTr'i"pafft: in a culture , anii a product of that 

culture, it follows that, if schooling is to be humane 
and efficient, it sh<uild be^in at that point, reaching 
toward the child in his or her native culture. It 
should not assume that, because the child is unfamiliar 
with some aspect of the dominant culture, that 
therefore its psyche is a vacuum, and the child is 
ignorant. Rather t[)e curriculum should be designed 
to deal with the child at the point of entry into 
formal education. 

3. The culture of the school should reflect the 
population of the school. Rather than simply 
reflecting and reproducing the characteristics of 
Western civilization, or of some elite within the 
national society, it should incorporate materials from 
the cultures of its pupils, This will provide them 
with a sense of belonging and with models of 
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achievement; it will also be fair and equitable and 
will avoid the sin of West.ern chauvinism and 
ethnocen t risin . 

Especially to educators with antliropol og ical training, the 
foregoing set of theses woulci f^epin not only plausible but 
attractive, so I want to indicat.e, however briefly, some of its 
problems: 

1) Even among the peoples whose voic^^ it is supposed 
; Zo represent , mu 1 t i c u 1 t u ra 1 i s m is problematic and . 
controversial. Typically in the rescrvcition 
communities of Nort.h American Indians, it is the most 
conservative and traciilional folk whc^ object to 
bilingual and bicultural programs, while that kind of 
program is endorsed by the youthful culturally- 
assimilated political loaders. The conservatives 
believe that they should and will fur-nish their 
children with all of the language, cultural, and ritual 
materials they require, and that no outside educator, 
nor any institution of formal education, can be trusted 
to do this properly. Many Pueblo peoples view 
language, culture, and ritual as so intertwined that 
the erroneous use of any item may have disastrous 
consequences. What they want from the school is that 
it should prepare their children to secure appropriate 
kinds of (exterior) employment and likewise be able to 
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protect the right. s of the community, 
2. Many of the children who are most troubled in 
school are not the products of an integrated 
homogeneous culture, but are rather enmeshed in a lower 
class (or lower caste) marginal situation. As has been 
observed of so-called Chicano pupils: it is not only 
that they speak (what is judged to be ) a poor grade of 
English, but also that they speak an inferior grade of 
Spanish; and most often a patois of the two languages 
^intermixedT^' ~Horeo\er, vvFTile tlie core language may 
be Hispanic, their biological heredity is more likely 
to be from a Nativ*^ American people, although within 
their ov/n traditions, they may not be aware of this 
linkage. 

3. If children are to move into higher education, such 
as a college or university, then they will benefit from 
preparation in the relevant foundational subjects: 
mathematics, natural sciences, social sciences, high 
cultural foreign languages. Lacking these, they cannot 
cope with the great traditions of the world. 
I offer the foregoing comments not to reject mul t icul tu ral i sm , 
but rather to indicate *that much as it may appeal to the 
anthropologically trained, it, nonetheless, suffers from both 
empirical and conceptual difficulties, and especially from the 
conceptual difficulties linked t.o the notion of ^'culture''. 1 
will elaborate this lat^er in the argument, but contrariwise, 1 
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cannot resist quoting a defense of the multicultural principle 
from a comment upon an earlier draft of this paper by a student 
in Singleton's seminar: "Mul t icul tu ra L i sm , for me, is a marvelous 
worldly flea market exhibiting a diverse breadth and depth of 
ideas, beliefs, behaviors, languages, stories, images and so on. 
The opposite of this I see as the company store" (Lloyd 1992). 
Clearly, that fortunate student finds mul t i cul tural ism to be 
liberating. Unhappily, what Ogbu's research (1992) makes clear 
is that multiculturalism works only for some individuals and some 

minorities-. In -so me- s choc 1 — c c ri f ig uxairi o ns ^ trh^e re vrir3~l be 

minority students who determinedly succe<Mi and others who fail , 
sometimes with an equally determination, and this regardless of 
curriculum, multicultural or canonical (nolo^ Wa\ et al 
1964/1989:chap, 6 and R. H, Wax 1967). 

Civilization and civilizations 

We may no longer look upon c i v i ] i t ions as total 
structures in which every part contributes to a large 
meaningful whole. A civilisation seen in Kroeber's 
cultural terms is only a temporary array of elements 
(Wolf 1967 :451 ) • 

If there is confusion about the term "culture" and lack of 
understanding of its history, there is even more confusion about 
the term "civilization" (Wolf 1967). I do not have the time to 
even sketch the comploKitios lie re, nor to differentiate the 
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usages of the major European languages, where, for example, the 
French c i vil isat ion refers to the totality of man's social and 
intellectual creations and arrangements", while for the German 
philosopher, Kant, it was equated with good manners and social 
niceties: Zivilisation was identified with the outward signs of a 
limited sort of education (Ringer 1969: 90 ) J* The degree of 
confusion about the term can be shown indire<.'tly in political- 
educational conflicts that I have already mentioned, where we 
have an educator pointing on a map to Europe, noting that it. is 
„p,ar-t— o f th e— Eu ra.s-i-a n— la n d— rrva s^s-i — hrw d—s o — i n- te^r rrrs— o-f— phxsTTTrarl 
geography, it is dubious as to whether it truly constitutes "a 
continent,'* at which point she instruct.s her students: "No view 
is right, no view is wrong and you might want to talk it over 
with your parents" (New York Times, 18 sept 91: B7 ) . Poor 
teacher, she is quite unprepared to examine the notion of how the 
notion of "civilization" originated, and to what it might refer, 
and how this comes to be amalgamated with issues of physical 
geography . 

If we were to consider Europe as a civilization (which 
underlies the claim to continental status), then we would have to 
note that it burst into* flower as it came to absorb the 
technology and culture of previous and adjacent civilizations, 
most notably the Islamic civilization located in the 
Mediterranean and the Middle East^^, and to a lesser extent with 
the contemporary civilized societies of India and China. We 
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would also have to note that the Jews and the Muslims transmitted 
to the Europeans a glorious heritage from earlier civilizations, 
a heritage which thoy themselves had not only preserved and 
cherished but had elaborated and enriched. Moreover, the ethnic 
and cultural complexities of that heritage become manifest when 
one discovers that in many cases, the only thing Greek about 
"Greek science" was the language, for many of its greatest 
discoveries had been made in cities such as Alexandria, Egypt, 
which was surely a part of the Hellenistic world, bill 
geographlcaily and ethnically quite- distinct ive.^ - - ----- - ---- 

In his Huxley Memorial Lecture for 1945, the ominent. 

American anthropologist, Alfred L Kroeber, drew the attention of 

his audience to the notion of o i koumene , taken from classical 

Greek, whose spelling and pronunciation I shall simpiify to 

"ecumene". He noted that the ecumene of the Greeks "stretched 

from Gibraltar to India and dimly known China, [it] was the 

region where people lived in cities in organized states, plowed 

their fields and raised cattle, worked iron and knew letters" 

(1948:423). He further added that it might fruitfully be 

"redefined as a great web of culture growth . . . [wherein] 

inventions or new cultural materials have tended to be 

transmitted sooner or later from end to end" (1946 as cited in 

Hewes 1961: 73; for a collection of recent descriptions of that 

16 

ecumene, see Canfield, ed. 1991). 
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We are thus being reminded that human growth and creativity 
has tended to occur not within separate and isolated cultures but 
within their meeting and intermixture. Defenders of thv» 
classical canon point to the glorious achievements of classical 
Greece, but these were the outgrowth not of some pure and 
isolated Greek spirit, but the product rather of the encounter of 
the Greeks as traders, pirates ♦ explorers, conquerors and slaves, 

r 

with the fertile civilization of the Mediterranean ecumene. 

Likewise, the amazing productivity of Europe anci America du ri jj g 

t he pas t se V e r sTl ce h t u r i e s i s test i mo n i a I to the functioning of 
what might well be termed, following Kroeber*s lead, the North 
Atlantic Ecumene, just as we ruay now be seeing tlie Locus ^hift lo 
the Pacific. Some may prefer the lingo of Marshall McL.uhan and 
point to "The Global Village.*' In short, the Boa<^ -Bened i c t 
legacy of plura] , separate, distinct, historically homogeneous 
cultures is both scientifically misleading and educationally 
irrelevant. When elaborated into the curricular rhetoric of 
*'multicul tural i sm , ** it may express a struggle for political 
impoweiment or dominance, but it has no relevance to the 
historical realities of the development of world civilization. 
The task rather is to change our basic terminological ap»^roach 
and see a historical sequence of ecumenes in each of which an 
intermixture from various sources of crafts, technologies, arts, 
and scholarship resulted in a cultural efflorescence. This would 
mean that we would stop claiming that Western civilization was in 
fact ^'western" , when the participants and contributors have been 
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global for decades and even centuries. It would also mean that 
we would stop confusing temporary political dominance, as of the 
British Empire, or the U.S. hegemony, with being the centra] 
ingredient in the ecumenical flowering. To give trivial 1\ 
obvious case: the fact that the Romans exercised political and 
military control over a province that they called Palestine, and 
the fact that his messages were recorded in the language of koine 
Greek (rather than the original Aramaic), does not make Jesus of 
Nazareth into either a Roman or a Greek, nor does it convert. 
^he"5^~m"e s'S^sc^e^ ilTto s Ta t elne n t s UKat are sTmpTe a s pe c t s o f Wo m a n 
or Greek culture. 

Cone 1 us ions 

We intend to proceed with a deliberate naivete, to mix 
observers and theoreticians, vignettes and opinions, 
debates and controversies from as great a multipJicity 
of voices as we can. We hope that the silent Western 
panopticon as well as the current American debate over 
decolonization can give way to new ways to theorize not 
just the 'other' or the * third world,' but the global 
cultural ecumene, something which we assume is a 
decentered and decentering reality ( Brec ken r idgc & 
Appadurai 1988:3) 

1.) As I have indicated, the 19th century notion of "culture" 
implied a process of growth and development, of cul t ur i ng an 
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organism, or, later, of the human organism becomi n g cul ture d « 
We educators need to resurrect and maintain that dynamic irnagry 
in our research and our theoriz ing , rather than a I 1 ow i n^v 
ourselves to become imprisoned in a language of stasis. Z) 
As a corollary to the foregoing, when we do discuss ciil tar es or 
civilizations, we should be more explicit about tliat whi^h hns 
been inherited or borrowed as against the synthesis or- style 
which may be unique, 3) One of the weaknesses of the 
multicultural argument is that, so to speak, it has giwn aw;i> 
the— s-tore-: — Whart — rs--^aid~ed~^* V^el5^tlel:*Tr~TrG'^t^^^^ 

civilization** by now is incorporating so much more than th«- 
traditions of EuroNo r thAmer i ca : Our number system derives t r-om 
India. Our alphabet from the Middle East. A s i gn i f i ca t 
plurality of our vegotables and crops derives from thf- nativf* 
peoples of the Americas. (The farmer who is supposed t -> 
epitomize solid EuroAmerican traditions is cultivating crops 
which were domesticated outside of that tradition.) And, as was 
indicated at the start of tViis paper, the logics of music ari<J 
painting have quickly crossed national and cultural boundaries. 
4.) Given the web of communication, commerce, political and 
military relationships, which increasingly incorporate the 
peoples of the Earth into "a global village", it is of 
diminishing educational utijity to continue with the Boas- 
Benedict model of a plurality of separate and distinct, 
integrated cultures. If we are to continue with the concept of 
culture, we should return toward our Tylorian roots of a gJobal 
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"culture or civilization," or, as I have suggested, of a worl<l 
ecumene . However, our best strategy would be to envision iL'lJ t .M T" 
in dynamic terms and to perceive our respons i bi 1 i 1 res as Low^u^fl 
cul tu r i n>^ not only the young, but ourselves throughout our lives. 
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Reference Notes 



1. A pithy summary: "Some anthropologists see culture as enabl i rvg 
people to function in society; others see culture as an ideological 
construct that disables people by preventing their objective 
analysis of reality. Still others argue that it is real i tv t^Hat Is 
culturally constructed whi J e others that, culture is f lUidauKrit.al Ly 
a system of classification" (Cruikshank 1992: 9, n. 4). 
2.1 assume that the curricular conflict is su f f i c: i en t ly 

CO n temporary and dramatic that on e ne_e_d_,D,ojt ^c_Lt_e_th.o_s_e w_h-o — s-pea.k 

f or one" s ide or the othe r . Possibly we may need to be r orninded 
that the idea of a "liberal arts" education, and of a canon of 
"great works" foundational to that education, itself has a fust.ory, 
and that one may cite key ideologists, such as Thomas Arnold and T. 
S. Eliot, However, it is noteworthy that some of those uho might, 
now be associated with the high cultural canon were t.heniselves 
engaged in tasks which might be considered as corrosive of that 
ideal; I have in mind Diderot's association with an Encyc loped ie 
that focussed on practical crafts and Montesquieu's effort to 
examine Parisian fashion through the imagined lens of "Persian" 
travellers . 

3. The demand for such materials has created the opportunity for 
distortion, fraud, and the manufacture of credentials. Note the 
news item in Sc ience (8Nov91:797 ) of an essay ordered by the 
Portland, Oregon, school system to be incorporated into classes, 
but which was "a hodgepodge of myth^ religion, folk medicine, and 
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psi phenomena." Such events highlight Ogbu*s lament (1992:6) that 
"many writers propose diverse 'models* of multicultural education 
that are rarely based on ethnographic or empirical studies of 
minorities* cultures.*' 

4. Geertz (1973: chap. 1) places culture among the ideas thai 
"burst upon the intellectual landscape with a tremendous force" 
seeming "to promise to resolve all fundamental problems, clarify 
all obscure issues/' His own definition of cul ture , which I do not 
have space here to consider, is narrower and more specialized than 

TTmt of TylorT^ ~. ~"~ " ~~ 

5. "The technical basis of our architecture came from the Orient. 
But the Orient lacked that solution of the problem of the dome and 
that type of classic rationalization of all art in painting by 
the rational utilization of lines and spatial perspective -- whic:h 
the Renaissance created for us" (Weber 1920/1958:15). 

"Only in Western painting does the rational use of lines and 
perspectives come into central focus manifesting a parallel drive 
toward rational calcul ab i 1 i ty equivalent to the employment of the 
Gothic arch in architecture" (Martindale Sl Riedel 1958: xxii). 

6. A recent insightful review of Benedict's career, including the 
transformation of her view of "culture," has been sketched by 
Handler (1990). 

7. "it is worth noting that in quoting Tyler's definition, Lowie 
introduced the three dots that for so long tended to obscure the 
true character of Tylor's conception of 'culture' by eliminating 
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its synonymity with 'civilization'" (Stocking 1966:881 [Lowie 
1917:5]). While most cultural anthropologists trace the origin of 
this crucial anthropological term to Tylor, Stocking contends (note 
2) that this is a fallacious attribution, consequent upon Lowie's 
usage (1917); and he looks instead to Boas' work. The argument of 
the present essay outlines the historical complexities. 
8. "Before this period, [culture] had meant, primarily, the 'tending 
of natural growth*, and then, by analogy, a process of human 
training. Bui this latter use, which had usually been a culture of 
something , _was changed , in. the -nineteenth cent u r^y , -t^o ou I t u r e a s 
such, a thing in itself. It came to meani first, 'a general state 
or habit of the mind', having close relations with the idea of 
human perfection. Second, it came to mean 'the general stato of 
intellectual development, in a society as a whole*. Third, it camo 
to mean 'the genera] body of the arts'. Fourth, later in the 
century, it came to mean 'a whole way of life, material, 
intellectual and spiritual'. It came also, as we know, to be a 
word which ofLfMi provoked either hostility or embar assmen t " 
(Williams 1959 : .\ i v ) . 

9, "Especially after 1890, many German scholars expressed or 
implied the geri«-ral view l.hat the Anglo-French Enlightenment was 
'shallow' in some way. . . . What thry really disliked was a 
vaguely * u t i I i I ar i a ti ' t «*f i(i(MK' v . a N'ulgar attitude* in the West 
European tradition toward all knowledge. They felt that many 
French and English intellectuals from the seventeenth century on 
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associated science and learning almost exclusively with the idea of 
practical manipulation, or rational technique and environmental 
control. . • The mandarins* [German elites' ] own ideal of learning, 
developed as the direct antithesis of practical knowledge, was 
expressed in the words Bildung (cultivation) and Kul tur " ( Ringer 
1969:85-86) . 

10. Concerning a symposium on '^Education and the Cultural Process" 
held at Fisk University, March 1941,* Redfield (1945/1963: 93,99) 
comments: "all the contributing anthropologists regard each of 
these cul tu res jis having a necessary. and_,:^imp_ortan t _charac te r : 
integrations or wholeness. In words used by Malinowski in his 
paper, each culture is 'an organic unit.' • . • [Margaret Mead] 
recognizes that modern urban culture is different in kind from all 
primitive societies. As the culture is changing rapidly and 
constrantt there cannot be one wel 1 in tegrated culture." 

11. Based on observal ions of American Indian schooling, a generation 
ago, Wax et al . introduced Die notion of a "vacuum ideology" (Wax 
et al. 1964 and Wa\ h Wax 1971, both reprinted in Wax et al . 1989). 

12. This sort of criticism of the linguistic development of minority 
children is often advanced by their teachers: "... beyond an hour 
of English each day, Mrs. Hernandez said, the children do not hear 
the language, at home, on the street, at play. Their Spanish, 
meanwhile, is so rudimentary lh<\\ i hoy do not know the words for 
common objects like clothing" (New York Times, 26Dec92 : 7). 

13. John Singleton has reminded me of the 1984 essay by the 
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educational anthropologist, Gibson, who implicitly adopts a Boas- 
Benedict schema of culture as she spells out four different 
meanings of mul t icui tu ral i sm . " I n t ri gu i ng ly , she ends by 
following Goodenough (1976) in opting for a fifth position, namely 
that multicultural.ism is a norma] human experience, so that 
"multicul tviral education produces competence in multiple cultures" 
(1984:113). With these assert ions , she ( and Goodenough ) have moved 
from the Boas-Benedict perspective to the Kroeberian notion of the 
ecumene. 

14 . For the ph i 1 o s; o ph e s o f the Eril i gh tenment 

man, was singular; the plural of Llip noun did not appear until the 
nineteenth century." What was critically problematic was not the 
origin of civilization or its diversities, but its progress 
(Stocking 1987: 18-19). 

15. The further complexity is the temporary flowering of a Jewish 
renaissanpe within the Islamic dominions, and the role of Jews in 
mediating classical culture to the scholarly communities of the 
Muslim and Christian worlds. 

16. Despite the persistence of major styles of civilization in 
local regions, such as China, Kroeber could view * the holistic 
concept of the Oikoumene as a genuine historical unit of 
interconnected devolopment of higher civilization in Asia, Europe, 
and North Africa. . . . Within what the Greeks knew as the 
Oikoumene, the traced and specific interconnections are now so many 
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that a really separate history of any culture in the area can no 
longer be thought of ' ( 1 953 : 267 ) (Hewes 196173). 

17. Especially during the I9th century, classical educators tended 
to view Greece in heroic isolation from the other participants in 
that ecumene. This view was accentuated by the account in 
Herodotus of the great combat between Greece and Persia, which made 
the Greek military triumph seem crucial to the flowering of high 
culture. Once one realizes and appreciates the diffusion and 
interpenetrat ion of ideas and inventions, it becomes interesting to 
"speculate about the consequences of a Persian victory. Possibly 
the most significant difference would have been that the language 
of the ecumene would have become trader *s Persian rather than koine 
Greek, so that 19th century European educators would have spoken of 
"The glory that was Persia"^ 

18. The static orientation had its utility in salvage ethnography, 
but nevertheless was especially misleading about North American 
Indian peoples, who thus became frozen in ethnological time. In 
anthropological (and populai ) discourse, for example, the Sioux 
(and other Plains tribes) werr for* long described as if there only 
existence had becMi as horse nonifids, parasitic on the buffalo. 
Correspondingly, social arrant^fMnents and land usage as 

misperceived by colonial adm i n i s t r a t,o ra were elevated into tribal 
norms to be eiif orced by (ot.its arnJ i^r vo rmental agencies as 
imperishably traditional (describt'ti by Hanson [19891 for the Maori , 
Thomas ( 1992] foi- the South Pacific, and by Bernard Cohn [ 1992 ] for 
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British India ) . 
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